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I.— THE QUESTION OF FREE AND CHECKED 
VOWELS IN GALLIC POPULAR LATIN. 

The problem of the nature of free and checked vowels in 
the gallo-roman popular speech has recently been made the 
subject of an article published by Dr. L. E. Menger, in Publi- 
cations of the Modem Language Association, x, pp. 306—341. 
His conclusions are that vowels are free when 'they develop: 
a > e, e > oi, f > ie, o > ou, o > we; ' that they are checked 
when ' they retain their original forms,' and that those cases 
which cannot be included in either category are neither free 
nor checked, and are to be grouped under the general term of 
' secondary developments.' It is evident that such a division 
begs the question at issue. The solution offered must be 
rejected in toto and has already received a categorical answer 
by Behrens in Z. f B. Ph., xxr, p. 304. The question is 
however of sufficient importance to merit new consideration, 
and I shall try to outline in the following pages the direction 
in which its solution must be sought. The history of the 
terms free and checked and of their grammatical signification 
will serve as a suitable basis for the argument. 

Ab Jove principium ! Diez in his Grammar, adopting the 
terminology handed down by the Latin grammarians, spoke 
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2 JOHN E. MATZKE. 

of long vowels, short vowels, and vowels in position, and this 
division became the model upon which the history of the 
Latin vowels was studied for years. If additional terms 
were needed, those of ' open or short,' and ' closed or long ' 
syllables were available, but a vowel standing in such a 
closed or long syllable could in the next sentence be referred 
to as standing in position, and we even find the word ' Posi- 
tionssilbe ' used to express the same idea. Objections to the 
term ' in position ' were advanced only when the relative 
importance of vowel quantity and quality became the subject 
of discussion. As a matter of fact, Bohmer in his article 
"Klang nicht Dauer," Rom. Stud., m (1878), p. 352, criti- 
cises the use of these terms, referring in that instance par- 
ticularly to Schuchardt. He adds the following foot-note : 
" Positionssilben sollte man gar nicht sagen. Es giebt nur 
Positionslange im Unterschied von Naturlange, beides von 
Silben zu sagen. Position heisst eigentlich ebensowenig die 
Stellung des Vokals vor zwei Consonanten als die Stellung 
zweier Consonanten nach Vokal, noch auch die Stellung Vokal 
+ 2 Consonanten sondern als Uebersetzung von tfecrt?, das 
die Bedeutung, die es im Gegensatze zu <£voy? sonst hat, auch 
hier bewahrt, die Satzung, dass als lange Silbe auch diejenige 
gelten soil, deren kurzem Vokal zwei Consonanten folgen." 
He himself makes use of the terms ' open and closed syllable/ 
As though in answer to this criticism ten Brink, in his famous 
pamphlet entitled Dauer und Klang (1879), introduced the 
terms ' lange ' (= geminated), ' mehrfache,' and ' kurze Con- 
sonanz/ to describe the consonants which follow after any 
given vowel, though in general he maintained the old termi- 
nology, and often spoke of Latin or Romanic position. 

Since the phonetic conditions now called a check resemble 
so closely the combinations of consonants making a syllable 
long by position, no serious misconception could arise from 
the use of the term. It was only necessary to understand 
clearly the change of meaning which the term had undergone. 
In modern grammar it no longer referred to the length of the 
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syllable as such, but it described the position of the vowel 
before more than one consonant, except mute plus liquid. 
While the term was thus of service, its greatest drawback 
arose from the fact that the nature of vowels could not be 
described directly by it, but only through the consonants 
which followed them or the syllables which contained them. 
This deficiency was remedied by G. Paris in Rom., x (1881), 
p. 36. He there introduced the terms ' libre ' and ' entrave ' 
and defined them as follows: "J'appelle voyelle libre celle 
qui est finale, suivie d'une voyelle, d'une consonne simple, ou 
des groupes pr, br, tr, dr; voyelle entravee celle qui est suivie 
de deux consonnes autres que les groupes mentionn&s. . . ." 
This new terminology he then proceeded to apply in an exten- 
sive study of closed 9, and thereafter it was soon adopted by 
other scholars. 

In this connection it was of interest to determine when and 
where these new terms were first introduced into German 
science. Tobler, who wrote a short notice of the article 
in question in Z.f. R. Ph., vi, p. 166, passed them over in 
silence, but in the year following Viesing, in an article, "Ueber 
Franzosisches ie fur Lateinisches $,," Z.f R. Ph., vi (1882), 
p. 372 ff., used the terms ' frei ' and ' gedeckt ' as evident 
translations of 'libre' and 'eutrave,' in a manner which shows 
that they had already been commonly accepted. While 'frei' 
is a simple translation, 'gedeckt' is not, and it is for this 
reason that it would be interesting to know the circumstances 
under which the translation was made. The term ' gedeckt ' 
had been used for some time to describe a consonant followed 
by another consonant, as in Haase's dissertation Das Verhaltm 
der pikardischen und wallonischen Denkmaler des Mittelalters 
in Bezug auf a und e vor gedecMem n, 1880. Thus it appears 
that 'gedeckt' as an equivalent of French 'entrav§' represents 
an adaptation of an old term to a new purpose. Since words 
have the meanings which are ascribed to them by those who 
use them, it will be useless to criticize the employment of the 
term, but it seems to me that ' gebunden ' would have been a 
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much better rendering of the notion of G. Paris. The English 
term 'checked,' which commended itself to me, cf. Mod. Lang. 
Notes, ix, col. 207, in my opinion expresses the idea much 
more accurately. 

G. Paris called 'free' all final vowels, vowels in hiatus, 
vowels followed by a single consonant, or by the groups pr, 
br, tr, dr; and ' checked ' those followed by any two conso- 
nants other than those mentioned. Then he went on to say, 
' devant les groupes cr, gr, 1 pi, bl et devant ceux dont l'un des 
elements est un j, la condition de la voyelle est variable et 
demande & etre 6tudiee particulierement dans chaque cas.' A 
comparison of this definition with the paragraphs in point in 
the different O.Fr. Grammars seems unnecessary here. 2 Lack 
of harmony prevails in the categories pointed out by G. Paris, 
namely in the case of vowel -f- palatal, or of vowel + mute + 
liquid. There is moreover evident a decided lack of con- 
sistency. For instance, every unprejudiced reader will, accord- 
ing to Behrens' definition, consider vowel + c h $ or cons. -f- 
j to be free, while all the examples in point are invariably 
found in paragraphs treating of checked vowels. Suchier 
states that in learned words cl and gl leave the preceding 
vowel free, yet on p. 44 the remark is found, "Mehrfach 
steht ie in Romanisch gedeckter Silbe . . . siecle saeculum. . . ." 

The question before us is one of terminology, but the 
terminology itself is based upon a principle. In looking at 
the history of Latin vowels we are confronted with the 
following well known fact. Under certain conditions these 
vowels 3 retain their original form while in others they change. 

l An oversight of the punctuation leads Menger (p. 307) to distort the 
definition of G. Paris in a curious manner. 

*Cf. Bartsch-Horning, Chrest., p. 4; Schwan, Grammatik, 1st ed. (1888), 
U 49, 50 ; 2nd ed. (1893), \\ 55, 56 ; Schwan-Behrens (1896), \ 33 ; Suchier, 
Allfrz. Oram. (1893), ? 6. 

3 Following Menger's example we omit the consideration of I and «, 
because no criterion as to their free or checked nature can be gathered from 
their history. 
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Leaving out of account those doubtful cases which have given 
rise to the obscurity which prevails, we notice that when the 
vowel changes (diphthongizes) it ends the syllable, as fa-ba > 
fe-ve, ve-la > vei-le, go-la > gou-le, fi?-ra > fie-re, pro-bat 
> prue-vet. When it remains the syllable is closed by a 
consonant, as ar-ma > ar-me, ver-ga > ver-ge, mos-ca > 
mos-che, tes-ta > tes-te, por-ta > por-te. From the large 
number of examples illustrating this rule, we are justified in 
deducing the law that vowels in open syllables diphthongize, 
while those in closed syllables retain their original sounds in 
the earlier stages of the language. Those of the first category 
we may call free (frei, libre), those of the second category 
checked (gedeckt, entravS). Only we must not allow our- 
selves to be misled by these terms and believe that they denote 
or describe processes of development or non-development, 
which seems to have been the case and is especially prominent 
in the reasoning of Menger and which has determined the 
results at which he arrived. Free and checked as terms of 
grammar merely describe linguistic conditions and not lin- 
guistic processes. The later fate of vowels may and often 
does depend upon causes quite foreign to their original sur- 
roundings. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that the true definition of 
free and checked vowels is dependent upon popular Latin 
syllabification. Meyer-Lubke in his Grammatik der Roma- 
nischen Spraehen, § 402, enumerates the following Popular 
Latin combinations of two or more different consonants in 
the middle of the word : 

(1). n -f- dental stop, or s,f, c, g, q. 

(2). m -f- labial stop, or n. 

(3). I -f- any consonant except r. 

(4). r -f- any consonant except I. 

(5). s -f- voiceless stops. 

(6). Any stop + r. 

(7). Guttural + I. 
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(8). Labial + I. 

(9). Guttural or labial + s. 
(10). g -f- m or n. 
(11). p or c + t. 
(12). b ov g -\-d. 

To these hw (=qu) gw (==gu), and t'l, d'l may be added. 
Of combinations of three or more consonants he mentions net, 
ncs, nel, ngl, ntr, nst, mpt, mps, mpl, mbr, est, estr, str, and we 
may add Itr, nkw (= nqu) and ngw (= ngu). 

The Latin grammarians 1 taught that a single consonant 
between vowels belonged to the second syllable. Of two or 
more consonants in the same position the sonants (with the 
exception of m in the combination win) and the first of two 
geminated consonants belonged to the first syllable. All other 
combinations of consonants went undivided to the second 
syllable. Examples are ta-bu-la, al-ter, al-ma, ar-ma, com- 
pu-ta-re, in-fan-tem, sic-cus, mit-to, au-ctu-mnus, ho-stem, 
a-gmen, ma-gi-strum, la-xo, no-ctem, sce-ptrum. Seelmann 
comes to the conclusion that Latin syllabification was strictly 
phonetic, 2 and that these rules represent the actual pronuncia- 
tion. If this were true, Latin vowels would have stood in 
open syllables in all cases, except when the first of two conso- 
nants was I, r, m, n, and such a condition of things does not 
at all meet the needs of the question. Theoretic arguments 
could not possibly be convincing here, for it is well-known 
that different languages may follow widely different methods 
in the pronunciation of their consonantal combinations. Seel- 
mann refers in support of his thesis to the Modern French 
practice 3 with regard to similar groups of consonants. The 

1 Cf. Seelmann, Die Auasprache des Latein, p. 137 f. 

*"Sie folgten dabei den eingebungen ihres articulationsgefiihles," I. c, 
p. 137. 

3 ' Indessen sind viele lat. worte mit solchen consonanten complexen spater 
neu entlehnt, und so wenig bedeutung gie auch fur die historische gram- 
matik sonst haben mogen, fur unsere Zwecke sind sie desto wertvoller. Da 
kein historisch-traditioneller causal-nexus zwischen den lateinischen und 
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argument is sound, but it proves quite the opposite from that 
for which it was intended. The combinations under discus- 
sion are consonant -f- 1 or r, combinations of which the first 
member is a guttural or labial and s -\- consonant. In the 
case of cons. + I or r the preceding syllable is undoubtedly 
open in Modern French as it was in Latin, but in the remain- 
ing combinations the end of the first syllable falls after the 
first of the two consonants. 1 The Modern French pronuncia- 
tion is not acce-pter, a-ctif, binidi-ction, but ak-sfp-te (accepter), 
ak-tif (actif), be-ne-dik-sjo (b&ne'diction), ap-so-lu (absolu), ab- 
di-ke (abdiquer), pig-me (pygmfe) mag-de-bur (Magdebourg), 
di-ag-nos-tik (diagnostique), ka-lom-ni (calornnie). If there- 
fore the modern usage is an indication of the older practice, 
the conclusion must be that whenever a stop plus any other 
consonant (except I or r) or m -J- n come together, the division 
of the syllable was made between the two consonants. 

The case of s -\- cons, is peculiar in as much as there is 
direct evidence that in popular speech, the rule of the gram- 
marians to the contrary notwithstanding, the s was drawn over 
into the first syllable. 2 The same pronunciation is moreover 
demanded by the later history of the vowel before s -f- cons., 
which is always treated like a checked vowel. 3 In this con- 
nection it is of interest to point to a remark made by Jenkins, 
I. c, col. 102, note 12. The origin of the prosthetic e before 
s impurum must without question be considered in connection 
with this subject of popular Latin syllabification. The causes 
producing the prosthetic vowel are not satisfied if unu sposu 
became unspos > u-ne-spgs. The division must have been 
u-nss-pgs > u-nes-pgs. But since the prosthetic vowel could 

romanischen orthographisten besteht, so wird gerade an dieaem entlehnten 
gut die neuromanische Eigenart die silben abzuteilen, am charakteris- 
tischsten und lebendigsten hervortreten,' I. c, p. 148-149. 

'For a good exposition of Modern French syllabification from the 
phonetic point of view, see Jenkins, Mod. Lang. Notes, xn, col. 96 f. 

*Cf. Seelmann, I. c, p. 147. 

"For the exceptions in the case of stj- and -sir?-, cf. below. 
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develop only after the atonic ultima had fallen, the evidence 
derived from this development is not necessarily valid for the 
actual Latin period. In the modern language the division of 
the syllable in the case of s + cons, is also a debated question, 
but the best evidence seems to place the s in the preceding 
syllable. 

For geminated consonants or groups of more than two 
consonants no question can arise. In the latter case the first 
consonant is usually n, m, or I, which must belong to the 
preceding syllable; est, cstr and str are divided as jux-ta, 
ex-tra and ma-gis-trum. 

The condition of things in Popular Latin must therefore 
have been as follows : 

1. Open syllables are all those followed by a vowel, by a 
single medial consonant, or by consonant -\- 1 or r. 

2. Closed syllables are all those followed by I, r, n, m, s, e, 
g,p,b-\- consonant. 

3. Syllables followed by a geminated consonant, or by a 
group of more than two consonants, are invariably closed. 

We have now reached the crucial point of our argument. 
The development of Latin vowels is subject to a law which 
was first seen and formulated by ten Brink in his Dauer und 
Klang, 1879. Latin vowels were distinguished by the gram- 
marians according to their grammatical quantity, but in speech 
quality is an inherent element of quantity. Long vowels have 
a tendency to be closed, short vowels to be open. That this 
tendency, which has been observed in other languages, actually 
existed in Popular Latin is now generally held and needs no 
further proof. It would be useless to speculate whether 
original long vowels in open syllables were long and closed, 
while those in closed syllables were short and closed. From 
the point of view of modern grammar this seems to have been 
the case. At a certain period of the language, now, which 
we shall specify later, a new process of lengthening and 
shortening took place. All vowels in open syllables, that 
were not already long, were lengthened, and all vowels in 
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closed syllables, that were not already short, were shortened, 
and by this process the list of vowels from which the modern 
sounds were to spring, was finally established. This process 
may be tabulated as follows : 
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This law was fundamental in its operation and must 
necessarily affect all open and closed syllables alike. Free 
and checked, as phonetic terms, can describe merely the 
manner in which a vowel will be affected by ten Brink's law. 
Vowels which according to this law remain long or are 
lengthened are free, and vowels which remain short or 
are shortened are checked. And in as much as this process 
depends upon the open or closed nature of the syllable, the 
consonants which follow the vowel must invariably determine 
the free or checked nature of the vowel. This conception of 
the terms should do away with all confusion and uncertainty 
in their use. I have already said that all vowels must in the 
nature of things be affected alike by the operation of this law. 
If, for instance, the first syllable in bQ-nam, b^-ne was open 
and the vowels therefore free, the same term must be applied 
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to the tonic vowels in pa-nem, ple-num, regardless of their 
final development ; and if the vowels are free in preheat, d<j-cet, 
v§-clum, fQ-liam, l§-vium, they must be free also in bra-cam, 
vo-cem, sole-clum, consi-lium, ca-vea. The main point to be 
established will be the open or closed nature of the syllable 
at the time of operation of ten Brink's law. 

Its period of operation has been fixed very neatly, and it 
seems to me unquestionably, by Mackel in Z. f. B. Ph., xx, 
p. 514 f. On the basis of a study of German loan-words in 
French, and of French loan-words in German, he proves that 
its active period was in the sixth century. The terms free 
and checked can therefore be applied correctly only to the 
vowels as they existed at that period, and it becomes neces- 
sary to determine the phonetic processes which had been 
accomplished at that time, and whether the relative condition 
of open and closed syllables had changed. For if a combi- 
nation of consonants closing a syllable in early Popular Latin 
had become simplified, so that a single consonant now occu- 
pied the place formerly filled by two consonants, or vice versa, 
the nature of the syllable would be changed. 

The following is a list of the most important of such 
changes. 1 

(1). n before s in strictly popular words had fallen about 
240 B. c. ; men-sem > me-se, pen-sare > pe-sa-re. 

(2). In proparoxytones the vowel of the penult had fallen 
if it stood between Z or r andp, m, d; between s and t; and 
between mute and liquid. The examples are so well known 
that it is unnecessary to quote them ; see Schwan-Behrens, 
§ 21. 

(3). ct, cs(x) or Jcw(qu) had become it, is and iv respectively. 
Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., i, p. 367, puts the development of ct 
> %£ before the colonization of Rhetia. The same early date 
follows from the Celtic pronunciation of ct; cf. Thurneysen, 
Keltoromanisches, p. 14. The Celts would naturally treat 

1 The material for this list is for the most part taken from Meyer-Lubke's 
article in Grober'B Orundriss, Vol. I. 
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Latin et like their native ct. In a similar way gd in frfgidus 
> frtg'dus and rfgidus > rlg'dus had become id. 

(4). By assimilation pt (or bt in words like subtus) and 
ps and rs had become it or ss; riipta > rotta, capsa > cassa, 
dorsum > dossu. 

(5). cl, gl and t'l, d'l had become 2. For an attempt at a 
more accurate dating see below. 

(6). gn had become fi. 

(7). gm had changed to urn; cf. sauma < sagma, peuma < 
pigma in Probi Appendix. 

(8). Stops (^>, £, c) before r had probably become voiced, 
and pi, bl had changed to vl, with labio-labial spirant. 

(9). Hiatus j had lost its syllabic function very early, and 
palatalized the preceding consonant, evolving a parasitic i 
before the palatalized consonant. The sounds thus affected 
are rj, tj, sj, trj,prj, brj, strj, stj and ss); Ij and nj become I 
and % and dj and gj become,/. No parasitic i appears in the 
case of bj, pj, vj, <y, ptj, dj, ttj, mj, mnj and mbj. 

Through the syncope mentioned in (2) the number of closed 
syllables is increased. All the cases contain I or r -\- consonant 
or s -f- voiceless stop. Where a geminated consonant results 
through assimilation (4) the preceding syllable remains closed 
as before. On the other hand, however, the number of origi- 
nally closed syllables is considerably lessened, as in (3) and 
(7), quite in accord with the well-known tendency of the 
language towards open syllables. 

With these facts as a basis, we may now proceed to the 
examination of the different vowel developments. Though 
the difficulty of the problem is concentrated in one or two 
categories, already mentioned, it will be necessary, in order to 
gain a clear conception of these cases, to reexamine the whole 
question of vowel development in all positions. 

Vowel + Simple Oral Consonant, except Palatal. 

Examples are f a-ba > fe-ve, ha-be-re > a-veir, f I-dem > 
fe-de ^>feit, co-lo-re > cou-lour, p<j-de > piet, ny-vu > nuef. 
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These O.Fr. values of the Latin vowels are commonly 
accepted to be characteristic of free position, and deviations 
from this normal type are explained as irregular. While this 
point of view is correct, it regards the whole question as an 
accomplished fact, and does not take into account the nature 
of the development and its chronological order. 

All changes of free vowels are due in their origin to the 
length of the vowels, but the nature of the development is not 
the same in every case. The change of e to ie and o > 4o 
represents true vowel breaking, and it is immaterial here 
whether we accept the row of e = &e > ie > ie and o = 6b > 
go > do, or whether we are ready to believe with Meyer- 
Liibke, Mom. Gram., § 639, that these diphthongs are due to 
the greater intensity which is expended in producing a long 
vowel in the place of a former short one ; in either case we 
have the effect of dissimilation, in that the initial portion of 
the articulation is dissimilated from the rest. It is different 
however with the change of e > ei and 5 > ou. These diph- 
thongs passed through the intermediate stages of e* and p", 
which are evidently due to this, that on account of the narrow 
position of the tongue the characteristic feature of the articu- 
lation is emphasized in its second half, when the articulation 
is lengthened. The change of a > e finally is quite different 
from either of these processes. Here we have no diphthong- 
ization at all, but merely a process of fronting, quite in 
harmony with the general tendency of the language to shift 
the basis of articulation toward the front of the mouth 
(a > a > e > e > e). 

The relative age of these processes is also of importance in 
our inquiry. While e and 5 had changed to ie and -do in the 
sixth century, it is certain that the development of a, e and 5 
is noticeably younger. Meyer-Liibke in his Grammatik, § 644, 
places it in the eighth century, but he evidently hesitates for 
in § 648, only a few pages further on, he puts the change of 
a > a a century earlier. This latter date, which is based 
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upon the treatment of Germanic words in French, 1 is merely 
a terminus post quern. In the oldest French text free a is 
still written a ; cf. Oaths : fradre, fradra, salvar, returnar. 
To be sure the pronunciation of this a is a much debated 
point, 2 but the general acceptation now is that the sound for 
which it stands is that of a or e, i. e. a very much palatalized 
a. If therefore we accept Meyer-Liibke's date of the end of 
the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century, which 
seems to be correct, the process of fronting must have been 
very slow and gradual. In the case of e and o, however, 
Meyer-Liibke's date of the eighth century must be rejected. 
In the Oaths e appears twice as i (savir, podir), and since the 
scribe knew the diphthong ei and used it in dreit (directum), 
the sound which he wished to represent cannot have been ei. 
The only alternative left is that presented by Storm, Rom. in, 
p. 289, that the pronunciation of e in the Oaths was still e or 
at best e*. In the case of g the matter is still more compli- 
cated. The sound into which the vowel developed was 
represented for a long time by o or u, though the diphthong 
ou is found as early as the Eulalie (bellezour). In the 
Oaths we find u written (amur), and the pronunciation was 
probably similar to that of e*< e, viz., 5". In view of these 
facts it must be accepted that the diphthongs ei < e and ou 
< p are late and that the vowels had only reached the stages 
f and o" in the ninth century. The chronological order of 
vowel changes in open syllables is therefore as follows : 

e>ie \ 

6>uo/ VIcentur y- 

a > a vin century. 

e ^> e' 1 

• • V IX century. 

o > o u / y 

•Cf. I. c, ?225. 

*Cf. Koschwitz, Cammeniax zu den alteslen franzomehen Dmkmalem, p. 
11 ff. 
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Vowel + Simple Nasal. 

Examples are be-ne > Men, bo-na > buene or bone, pa-ne > 
pain, ca-ne > chien, ple-na ^>pleine, ra-ce-mu > raisin, ratjo- 
ne > raisun. 

A simple nasal consonant between two vowels unquestion- 
ably belongs to the second syllable, so that the vowel preced- 
ing it must have been lengthened in the sixth century. That 
its further development does not coincide with that of vowels 
followed by oral consonants, is due to the nasalizing effect of 
the following consonant. Everything will therefore depend 
upon the time when nasalization took place. For reasons 
which it is not necessary to repeat, it was held for a long time 
that this process did not affect all vowels at the same time, 
but that a and e were affected first, and that the other vowels 
were attacked but gradually. This opinion, which had such 
eminent support as that of G. Paris, 1 has now been abandoned, 
so far as I know, and it should be given up for the reason 
that it is unlikely according to the theory of nasalization. If 
nasal vowels •were the effect of a loose or lazy articulation of 
the velum, which, when vowel + n came together, was drawn 
forward into the position for the consonant, while the vowel 
was sounded, it follows that this articulation resulted when- 
ever vowel -fnorm came together, and that all nasal vowels 
are alike old. The age 2 of nasalization can be determined 
quite accurately by a comparison with the development of 
oral vowels. The process must be younger than the diph- 
thongization of e and 5, for en and on become ien and uon 
respectively. Since furthermore an becomes ain, which later 
forms assonance with an < an, it must also be older than the 
change of a > a. The i in ain is usually explained as being a 
glide between the nasal vowel and the consonant. In going 
from a to n the tongue may pass through the i-position, and this 

1 Cf. AUxis, p. 82. 

s Suchier, AUfrz. Oram., p. 63, puts it into the ninth century without 
assigning any reasons. 
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glide may develop into an independent vowel. 1 The same 
considerations will explain the change of en to ein. In on on 
the other hand the tongue position was sufficiently different 
to prevent the growth of an i-glide, and in ien and uon its 
absence is accounted for by the falling nature of the diph- 
thongs. The question is however complicated by the fact 
that on later may or may not show a diphthong, and that in 
the same texts. Suchier, Gram., § 46, explains this o (= o) 
as a reduction from older wo. The explanation is possible, 
but it presupposes an older pronunciation uon, which is dis- 
proved by the existence of uen. This latter form can come 
only from an older uon. Behrens, in the third edition of 
Schwan's Grammatik, § 59, Note, attributes bon, bone and the 
pronoun om to the atonic use of these words in stress groups ; 
the noun om to influence of the accusative omme ((jmine) and 
son, tonent, etc., to influence of ending accented forms from 
the same stems. There are two other combinations which 
present similar difficulties, namely, palatal -f- an or en (cane > 
chien, racemu > raisin), where the vowels also seem to have 
developed exactly as before oral consonants. That palatal + 
an in the Oaths is represented by ian (ypiiari) cannot prove 
or disprove anything, for the orthography may be modeled on 
the Latin or ypiian may stand for chrestiian as fradre for 
fradre. 

Nasalization in its beginnings probably did not differ seri- 
ously from the much decried nasal twang in Modern English, 
and while this stage lasted, the development of vowels affected 
by it must have resembled closely that of oral vowels. Thus 
uon with loose nasalization became either uen or uon, and this 
latter form was soon reduced to uon > on, since nasalization 
at first had the effect of darkening the color of the o, cf. 
pQnte >pgnt. These doublets lived iu the language until for 
the reasons advanced by Behrens the forms with diphthongs 
were crowded out. The reduction of iein to in is also readily 
understood on the same supposition of a loose articulation of 

1 In Eulalie maent < manet the glide is represented by an e. 
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the velum, and en and on show no departure from the develop- 
ment of oral vowels at this period. Only palatal -f an presents 
difficulty. If we place the process of nasalization with Suchier 
in the ninth century, when a had become a, the pronunciation 
of ain remains unexplained, and on the other hand we know 
that iai elsewhere is not reduced to ie but to i, cf. jacet > gist. 
Under these circumstances the following considerations seem 
valid. The process of fronting of the a was evidently a very 
slow one, and it must be presumed that not all a's were affected 
at the same time. The first to move were those standing after 
a palatal, as cane > k'a-ne, christianu > krestja-nu, while pane 
was still pronounced pa-ne. Now nasalization occurred and 
crystalized this condition of things ; pa-ne becomes pain and 
k'a-ne is changed to k H dn > chien. On this supposition a stage 
li H a i n or h'^n is unnecessary, and yjpiian in the Oaths finds a 
ready explanation as chrestiian. We should also thus gain an 
additional means of dating the process, which, if our position is 
correct, must have taken place simultaneously with the earliest 
changes of a > a, i. e., towards the end of the seventh or the 
beginning of the eighth century. 

The whole history of these vowels, however, demands long 
vowels as points of departure. On this supposition alone can 
the glides and diphthongs be explained. Hence it follows 
that all vowels before simple nasals were free. When the 
nasal consonant was followed by another consonant, the vowel 
was checked and remained short, and its lack of glide is the 
result of its quantity. 

Vowel -\- Simple Palatal. 

Examples are pre-cat > priet, ba-ca > bale, plK-cat > pie- 
cat > pleiet, ne-gat > niet, pla-ga > plate, ll-gat > le-gat > 
leiet, tro-ja > truie, pre-co >pn, pa-co > pai, * vera-cu > verai, 
de-ce > dis, do-cet > duist, pla-cet > plaist, vl-cem > ve-ce 
> feiz, vo-ce > voiz. 

The words belonging here, have c, g,j before a, o, u and o 
or g before e or i. As far as the history of these consonants 
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is concerned, it seems certain that c before e and i in the sixth 
century had still the value of a pure palatal stop. There is 
no evidence of any change in its articulation before the seventh 
century. 1 As to g in the same position the matter is not so 
certain, and it is quite possible that it had become the spirant,/ 
in early Popular Latin, 2 and this was its sound still in the sixth 
century. The voicing of medial stops, according to which 
g" went through g >j > i, is placed generally towards the 
end of the seventh century. Whether the change of c e_i 
to its (iz) or is belongs to the same period, it is impossible 
to say, but the presumption must be that the interval between 
the two developments was very small. The parasitic i in 
either case had certainly developed before the fronting of 
a > <x. The tonic syllables were therefore in every instance 
open, and the vowels free. 

Their further history is determined by the growth of the 
parasitic i, which falls after the diphthongization of e and o 
and before the changes of a, e, o. Thus e and o became either 
id and uoi (necat > nieiet, troja > truoie) or ieit' > ieiz and 
uoit' > uoiz (dece > dieit'e > dieize, docet > duoit'et > duoizet) 
while d, e, o could only form falling diphthongs with the 
parasitic i (plaga > plaie, pace > pait'e, lege > hie, voce > 
voit'e). If the a stood between palatals a triphthong arose in 
this way, as in jacet > giait'et > giaizet. Each category now 
goes its own way. The triphthongs are reduced (dieize > dis, 
giaizet > gist, duoizet > duist), and the diphthongs develop as 
diphthongs, and their history now differs from that of simple 
a, $, q. But to conclude from this difference in development 
that the vowels were not free, or the syllables not open, would 
be wrong in principle. 3 

1 Cf. G. Paris, L'alteration romane du c latin, Paris, 1893. 

2 Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Qrundr., i, p. 363, and Schwan-Behrens, \ 28. 

3 The words ending in -earn and -gum, as locu, fagu, should be briefly dis- 
cussed at this point, but their history is altogether too obscure to figure in 
the argument. 

2 
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Vowel + Complicated Palatal. 

Examples are l^ctu > lit, nQete > nuit, factu > fait, tectu 
>• text, s§x > sis, CQxa > cuisse, laxat > laisset, qqaa > zt>e 
aqua > craw. 

The combinations of palatal -f- consonant belonging here 
are ct, cs(x) and kw(gu). In all these cases the palatal had 
been vocalized quite early (see p. 10 above), and this vocali- 
zation had given rise to the diphthongs ei, oi, ai, ei, oi. The 
division of syllables was now lei-tu, noi-te, coi-se, ei-ve, tei- 
tu, etc. 

In the farther history of these words identity of develop- 
ment with words whose tonic vowel is followed by a single 
palatal is possible only when the tonic vowel is a, e, o. In the 
case of e and p the early development was different. On the one 
hand we have ie, uo -f- palatal becoming iei, uoi, on the other ei 
and pi change to iei and uoi. Two explanations are current 
for this phenomenon. Schwan and Behrens 1 state that after 
the vocalization of c > i, e and o had become free, and de- 
veloped therefore as free vowels. The objection to this point 
of view lies in the fact that the vowels were no longer simple 
e and p but the diphthongs ei and pi, and such notations as 
noHe, co l sse really distort the true nature of the problem. The 
other explanation 2 separates the diphthongization of e and o 
in these cases from that which came about as the result of 
the lengthening of free vowels, and sees the cause of the 
diphthong in the following j. Meyer-Lflbke, I. c, § 639, 
supports this opinion by the statement that the Provencal, 
which ordinarily does not diphthongize e and o agrees here 
with the French. 3 Since the distance between the two lan- 

'Cf. Schwan, Oram.", I 66, Anm. and Schwan-Behrens, \ 33-3, Anm. 

*Cf. Suchier, Orundr., r, p. 574, and Meyer-Liibke, Bom. Oram., \\ 154, 
189, 639. 

3 The history of o in Provenpal is full of obscurities, but the diphthong 
is found not only before,;, but also under other conditions; cf. Suchier, 
Grundr., I, p. 574. 
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guages grows wider the nearer we approach more modern 
times, it follows that linguistic processes in which they agree 
are very old ; hence piejts (< pectus) falls in the time before, 
pied (< p^dem) in the time after their separation. That this 
argument is not sound, appears from the fact that phonetic 
processes can be found in which the two languages agree, 
and which are certainly younger than the change of e > ie, as 
for instance the voicing of medial stops and the fronting of c 
before e and i. 

The main reason for a separation of this process from the 
general diphthongization of e and o lies in the fact that before 
an i the diphthongs appear also in closed syllables. These 
are the syllables containing e and o before stj, sqj and strf, as 
bestja > bisse, n§scju > nice, QStju > huis, Q.strja > huistre. 
The true explanation seems to me to lie in the fact already 
mentioned that the syllables under discussion did not contain 
simple vowels but diphthongs. Diphthongs are naturally 
longer than simple vowels, and this inherent length can 
readily have been increased at the time when other vowels 
in open syllables were lengthened. That the diphthong 
should share the same fate also in a closed syllable need not 
appear strange. The examples of that kind are very few in 
number, and the lengthening there may be due to simple 
phonetic analogy, or to the fact that diphthongs are lengthened 
more readily than simple vowels. 

If it be objected that this explanation is made ad hoc, to 
fit this particular case, it must not be forgotten that Meyer- 
Liibke's explanation is of exactly the same nature. The 
diphthong is attributed to thej only because slj follows e and 
o in the words under discussion, but the physiological process 
involved, by which such a j broke a preceding e and o, has 
not been demonstrated so far. On the other hand, if the view 
of the problem presented here be correct, it is no longer 
necessary to separate phenomena identical in their results, 
which ought therefore to be presumably identical also in 
their causes. Similar diphthongs, but of different origin, 
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existed in the language in the sixth century, and their further 
development was identical with that discussed here. These 
have as second element i or u, which formed hiatus with the 
tonic vowel, as in mej, [iljlej, meu, d§u, and here we find 
the triphthong in both Provencal and French ; cf. Prov. 
miei, lieis, mieu, dieu, Fr. mi, li, * mieu (cf. Pic. miue), dieu. 
To explain the change of e > ie in these words as simply due 
to the development of simple vowels in open syllables, would 
not be correct, for these words had been monosyllabic since 
early Popular Latin times. Parallel cases for oi do not exist, 
nor are these diphthongs ever found in originally closed 
syllables, but these facts could not be construed as disproving 
the explanation attempted here. Thus Si and 6i become ei, 
oi > iei, uoi > i, ui. That &i, Si, 6i > di, qi, gi show no 
results of this lengthening is due partly to the late develop- 
ment of a, f, q, and partly to the fact that in the case of £ 
and q the added elements would come to stand between the 
vowel and the i. 

If this explanation is accepted, it will be necessary to 
extend the influence of ten Brink's law to falling diph- 
thongs which existed in the language in the sixth century, 
regardless of the nature of the syllable in which they stood, 
and palatalized consonants before which the diphthongs appear 
in Provencal must be looked upon as favoring diphthongiza- 
tion, but not as causing it. 

Vowel -f- Consonant -\-j. 

The linguistic process which these combinations underwent 
is so well known, that a few words will serve our purpose. 
The hiatus i had early lost its syllabic function, and become 
a semi-consonant. The palatal articulation thus produced 
now attacks the preceding consonant and draws it completely 
into or near to its own region of articulation ; in other words 
it palatalizes it. The on-glide, which must precede such 
palatalized consonants, soon becomes an independent factor in 
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the word and appears before the consonant as a parasitic i. 
When this is done, the consonant, as though all its palatal 
life had been exhausted in the production of the parasitic i, is 
pushed forward out of the palatal into the dental region. 
Everything points to a very early period, probably the second 
or third century, as the time when this process of palataliza- 
tion took place. In the fourth century its results are recog- 
nized by the grammarians. 1 There can be little question that 
the different consonants which came under its influence did not 
all succumb with equal readiness. Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., 
I, p. 364, says Ij and nj were palatalized first, and gj, dj, 2 tj, sj 
followed somewhat later. 

The actual time of the process, since it certainly was com- 
pleted before the sixth century, is of less importance for our 
present purpose than the results which were obtained. When- 
ever the preceding consonant was palatalized, the result was 
a simple sound, produced with a single effort of articulation, 
and as such it became the initial element of the following 
syllable, leaving the vowel before it free. Here, however, a 
new element must be drawn into the discussion. Looking 
for the present only at those cases where a single consonant 
preceded the^ in Latin, we find the following categories : 

1. The palatalization has disappeared, leaving a parasitica. 

2. The palatalization has remained. 

3. Hiatus i(j) became the palatal spirant j. 

Each of these cases must be considered separately. A single 
example for every vowel will suffice by way of illustration. 
Where the example is lacking, the language does not have it. 
Completeness has been aimed at only where the problem 
required it, and I hope that nothing of importance has been 
overlooked. 

1. The palatalization has disappeared, leaving a parasitic i. 
Here belong tj, dj, sj, gj, rj and final nj. 

1 Cf. Seelmann, I. c, p. 320. 

s Behrens, I. c, \ 21-3, Anm., and 28-3, says with great probability that 
gj and dj had become j in early Popular Latin. 
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tj — pretju > pris, * pQtjo ^>puis, palatju ^>palais, -etja > 
else (proeise), lotju > lois. 

dj — medju > mi, mQdju > mui, radju > rai, vedjat > veie. 

sj — ceresja > cerise, basju > bais, ardesja > ardeise. 

W — r QgJ u > ru h exa gJ u > essai, corregja > oorreie. 

rj — materja > matire, CQrju > cmw - , varju > mtr, ferja > 
feire, dormitorju > dortoir. 

nj — ingQiijn > engin, cumpanjo > compaing, conju > com. 

An examination of these examples shows conditions identi- 
cal with those prevailing in the case of vowel -f- complicated 
palatal. The history of these words must therefore have been 
identical with the development discussed there, and since the 
palatalized consonants are formed by a single articulation of 
the tongue, the diphthongs ei, oi, ai, ei, gi stood in open 
syllables. 

2. The palatalization has remained. Here belong Ij and 
medial nj, but in as much as the history of vowel + I or n is 
not influenced by the sources of these sounds, the discussion 
may be deferred for the present, cf. below p. 27. 

3. Hiatus j became the palatal spirant j. Here belong pj, 
bj, iy, mj, cj. Two words with fj (kupphja > coiffe and 
*grafja > graiffe > greffe) are too irregular to affect the 
argument. 

pj — *prQpju > proche, sapja > sache, sepja > seche. 
bj — *rabja > rage, robju > rouge, gobja > gouge, 
vj — leyju > liege, *treyju > triege, *gr§vju > grege, abbr§- 
vjat >■ abrieget, cavja > cage, nevja > neo/e (neige), 
vedovju > O. Fr. veduge > Mod. Fr. vouge. 
mj — vendemia > vendange. 

cj — *specia > espece and espice, Grecja > Grece and Orice, 

Gallecja > Gallice, facja ~>face (fosse), solacju > solaz, 

*trecja > trece (tresse), -ecja > ece. 

It is evident that wherever a, e, g stand before any of the 

combinations mentioned, their development is unquestionably 

that of checked vowels, and we may conclude that labial -\-j 

ov c -\-j checked the tonic vowel. In view of this fact it 
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may well be doubted, whether the palatalization of labials 
first demanded by Neumann, 1 ever really existed in France. 
It is well known that those consonants which are articulated 
near the palatal orj region, are most readily palatalized. The 
greater the distance between the two articulations, the greater 
will be the struggle against a complete amalgamation of the 
two sounds. Now in the case of labial -\-j, though the tongue 
be placed in j position while the labial is produced, the two 
articulations will remain distinct in nature ; the effect of the 
palatal articulation is not heard until the labial articulation is 
broken, and its acoustic quality is that of the palatal spirant 
The final result is ts or dz, showing that a palatal stop must 
have developed before this palatal spirant. This I think is 
due to a partial assimilation of the whole articuiatory effort. 
The energy expended in the labial stop is transferred from 
the lips to the dental region and at the same time the spirant 
is drawn forward, so that labial -\-j becomes ts or dz. In 
this new combination, however, the moment of minimum 
expiratory stress fell between the two articulations, and as a 
consequence the preceding vowel was checked. 

The case of c -\-j is strictly similar. Since c maintained 
its articulation as a pure post-palatal or medio-palatal stop 
until the seventh century, a following j could become only a 
palatal spirant. The result was the combination hj, which 
checked the preceding vowel. Later when k became fronted, 
the whole articulation passed rapidly to ts, but its effect on 
the preceding vowel did not change. 2 The vowel remained 
checked. 

Difficulties are found in the words where g or o precede 
the combinations in question. In those words the diphthongs 
appear so regularly as to be almost fatal to the view advanced 

l Zur Laul- und Flexionslehre des Altfranzosischen (1878), p. 25. 

'The difference in development between y>is and «•- * >its or is lies in 
the different points of departure ; c; was k'j while c« — * was V . It will be 
seen below that with the exception of at), se/, saj and slry a parasitic i never 
appears in the case of a checked vowel. 
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here, and these difficulties are increased by the small number 
of words and the consequent lack of any possibility for com- 
parison. By the side of the regular proche we find forms 
like repruece, C. Ps., 68-17, reproece, Rol., 1076. Suchier, 
Oram., § 13-c, attributes the diphthong to the following c, 
an explanation which it is difficult to prove or disprove, 
because similar examples are lacking in the language. Since 
the diphthong, however, appears also in the forms of the verb 
iordre (< torquere), where the vowel is certainly checked, it 
becomes evident that it is not due to the free position of the 
vowel. Where g precedes vj, the simple vowel appears only 
in the stem grevj-} Whether the diphthong in the other 
examples, however, can be used to prove that g in this position 
was free, must remain doubtful. There are other well known 
examples in French, where the diphthong ie appears in closed 
syllable, as fierge, cierge, tierz, merge, and it may be due here 
to the same cause. On the other hand, it is not impossible 
that liege, owing to its signification, was influenced by the 
stem accented forms of lever < levare, as abrieget may be 
under the influence of brief < br§ve. The history of triege 
finally has not at all been definitely established. By its side 
we have tries or triez 2 with identical meaning, and the two 
words will probably have to be explained in the same way. 
Espice, Grice and Gallice present similar difficulty. If the 
tonic vowel derives from an older triphthong iei, we have to 
account for the double irregularity of the diphthong and the 
presence of the parasitic i. Fortunately we have the regular 
forms espeee and Grece, so that espice, Grice, Gallice may be 
safely set aside as irregular forms. 

The conclusion must be that labial or c-fj checked the 
preceding vowel. The evidence is conclusive for a, e, o, and 
the irregularities in the case of g and o must find their expla- 
nation outside of the free or checked nature of the vowel. 

1 For agreger cf. Behrens, Unorganisehe Lautverlrelung, p. 5] . 
* Cf. Godefroy, s. v. Note also the variants triaige and triage cited ibid., 
s. v., triege. 
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More than one Consonant -\- j. 

The combinations of two or more consonants -\-j also fall 
into two classes, according to the development or non-develop- 
ment of a parasitic i. 

A parasitic i develops in the following cases : 
stj — bestja > bisse or biche, * Qstju > huis, post) (a) > 

puis, angostjat > angoisset, frostjat ^>froisset. 
scj — nescja > nice or niche, fascja >faisse. 
ssj — grossja > groisse, grassia > graisse, spessjat >■ es- 

peisset, spessjo > espeis. 
brj — ebriu >• ivre. 
prj — cQprju > cuivre. 
trj — repatrjo > repair, 
strj — Qstrju > huistre. 
nxj — anxja > ainse. 

It is evident from the examples given above that scj does 
not have the same history as cj. The former is closely paral- 
lel to that of stj. For this Meyer-Liibke, Bom. Gram., § 509, 
posits the row st' > sk' > iss, but a stage sk' does not seem 
necessary for the reason that iss can develop readily from st'j. 
In view of the fact that simple cj did not develop a parasitic 
i and remained k'j until after the sixth century, it is necessary 
to accept an earlier fronting for the c, when it was preceded 
by an s, and the cause of this fronting must lie in the front 
articulation of the s. Thus scj became early sk'j > st'j > iss. 
The parasitic i forms a falling diphthong with the tonic 
vowel. The further history of these diphthongs and the 
triphthongization of ei > iei > i and oi > uei > ui have 
already been commented on above. Only grossja > groisse 
forms a noteworthy exception. The syllables were closed 
in all cases, except where mute -j- r follows after the tonic 
vowel. 

The parasitic i is absent in the following cases : 
rtj — tertju > tierz, *scQrtja > escorce, fortja > force. 
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rcj — *fercja > fierce, fierche, fierge, *orcja > uree (ourse). 
rdj — Qrdju > orge. 
rvj — cervja > cierge. 
Uj — exaltjat > esalcet. 
Icj — calcja > ehalce (chausse). 
Ivj — salvja > salge (sauge), alvja > auge. 
ntj — infantja > enfance, cad^ntja > chedance (chance), 

-antja > -ance, but antjus > ainz. 
ncj — lancja > lance, Francja > France, *oncja > once, 
mnj — sQmnju > songe, calomnia > chalonge. 
mbj — cambjas > changes, *lombja > longe. 
ccj — *crQccja > croce (crosse)} 
Pffl — O.H.G. krippja > creche, 
ttj — *p§ttja > piece, ScQttja > JEscoce, mattja > mace, 

plattja > place, 
ptj — n^ptja > niece, nQptjas > noces, captjat > chaces. 
ctj — tract] at > tracet. 
All combinations with r, I, n, m as first member may be 
eliminated as certainly checking the preceding vowel. The 
only exceptions are tierz, cierge, fierce, fierge, where the diph- 
thong has so far defied explanation, but can under no circum- 
stances be due to original lengthening. Of the remaining 
combinations ptj and ctj became early ttj, passing thus into 
the category of geminated consonants where a check is the 
rule. The two seeming exceptions piece and niece are usually 
explained as being due the former to the influence of pied 
(<C pede) the latter to that of nies (< n§pos). 

Thus when two consonants precede the j, the tonic vowel 
is checked, except when the consonants are mute -f- r (brj, prj, 
trj). Seeming exceptions are those combinations which develop 
a parasitic i, but here the development depends upon the 
diphthongal nature of the tonic syllable, and not upon the 
combination of consonants which follows it. 

1 Cf. Fdrster, Z.J. R. Ph., u, p. 85. 
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Vowel + I or n. 

I. The following examples will serve as illustrations : 
Ij — meljus > rnielus > mielz, folja > fueille, palja > 
paitle, conselju > conseil, telja > <CT#e, colju > cot7. 

c'Z — qc'Iu > oeil, trabac'lu > travail, mac'la > maille, 
solec'lu > soldi, genoc'lu > genoil, genuil. 

g'l — trag'la > traille, reg'la > reille. 

I'j — *cQllijis > cuoillis > cuek, *cQllijo > eueil. 

j'l — bajulat > bailie. 

t'l — v^t'lus > vielus > vielz, v§t'lu > vieil, set'la > seille. 

d'l — radula > raille. 

Noticeable uncertainty prevails in regard to the history 
of vowel -f- /. It seems to be generally accepted that an I 
checks the preceding vowel, but since e and o diphthongize in 
this position it is usually added that these vowels develop 
here as though they stood in free position/ or that the diph- 
thong is due to the palatal value of the I. 2 

It is not easy to decide how far back the development of 
cZ, gl^> I reaches. The Appendix Probi, which contains the 
often cited examples for the development of t'l > cl, veclus 
capiclum, etc., was written according to the best authorities 
towards the end of the third century. 3 The development of 
of Ij and nj^>l and ft. is placed by Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., i, 
p. 364, as early as the second century. This date is based 
upon Grober's well known theory in Arch. Lot. Lex., I, p. 
210 ff., and rests upon the absence of the sounds in Sardinian. 
Though this line of reasoning is not safe in all cases, there 
can be no objection in this instance, and it is made all the 
more probable by the great affinity which exists between I or 
n and j. In that case, however, it follows that I <C cl, gl is 
decidedly younger, for at the end of the third century we have 

'Cf. Schwan-Behrens, /.<%,? 48, Anna., and \ 60, Anm. 
8 Cf. Suchier, Orwndr., I, p. 574, and Meyer-Liibke, Born. Oram., \\ 154 
and 189. 
3 Cf. G. Paris, Bom., xvi, p. 625, and Forster, Wiener Studien, 1892, p. 316. 
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the above mentioned evidence of the Appendix Probi that c'l 
and t'l were becoming identical, i. e., that the assimilation, 
which produced I as final result, had set in. Whether this 
development was complete in the sixth century, can only be 
surmised, but there is no reason to believe the contrary, though 
the oldest examples oil=cl found so far, belong to the eighth 
century. 1 

Since an I is produced by a single articulation of the tongue, 
it must necessarily introduce the following syllable. Hence it 
follows that, unless the diphthongization of g and o in these 
words is older than the sixth century, and due to the palatal 
nature of the I, all vowels preceding this consonant stood in 
open syllables and were free. The explanation which sees 
the cause of the diphthongs in the I is difficult to refute, for 
reasons already stated in our discussion of vowel + compli- 
cated palatal. But it seems to me that all the problems 
involved can be satisfactorily explained on the basis that the 
vowel in this position was free and that it was lengthened, 
when all vowels in open syllables were lengthened. The 
difficulties lie in the absence of the parasitic i and the seeming 
evidence of the modern forms that a, e, g developed as in 
checked position. 

Menger, I. c, p. 327, rejects the possibility of a pronuncia- 
tion -ail, -fit, -oil for the reason that then -ieil and -ueil must 
also have existed, and these would have been reduced to -il 
and -u'd. He overlooks, however, the fact that the parasitic i 
before I was of an altogether different nature from that which 
developed from other consonants. In the case of t', s', r' the 
consonants, after the growth of the parasitic i, early loose their 
palatal quality and become fronted dental sounds. Palatal I 
(and fl) on the other hand remain thus for centuries, and the 
productive period of the parasitic palatal is therefore indefi- 
nitely lengthened. It was constantly there in tendency, and 
was constantly held back and reabsorbed by the palatal con- 
sonants. When he further maintains that it never developed 

1 Cf. Schuchardt, Vokalismua des Vulgdrlateins, n, p. 488. 
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into an independent vowel, he errs completely. In my article 
on " Dialectische Eigenthiimlichkeiten in der Entwickelung des 
mouillierten 1 im Altfranzosischen," Publications of the Modem 
Language Association, v, p. 52 ff., I have shown that this i in 
certain dialects was pronounced. The most conclusive cases 
are those, where -eil becomes -oil, as in Chrestien de Troies, 
conseil > consoil. It would be useless to follow out here 
the question whether it was or was not silent in the Isle de 
France dialect. After a, this dialect seems to have followed 
its neighbor on the East, the Champagneois, while in the 
case of e -j- I it agrees with the Pieard, where it was silent. 
Whether it was ever pronounced in case of -ieil and -ueil is a 
question which it is impossible to answer. The absence of 
-il and -uil cannot disprove it, however, for the i before / de- 
veloped long after the other triphthongs iei and uei had been 
reduced to i and ui. The history of vowel -(- ? is in my 
opinion closely parallel to that of vowel + simple palatal. 
The only difference lies in the fugitive nature of the parasitic 
i. All vowels before I were free, and variations from the 
regular free development are due to the nature of the follow- 
ing consonant. 

Thus g and o were lengthened in the sixth century, and 
diphthongized to ie and uo, and since the ultima did not fall 
until the eighth century, mejjus becomes regularly melus > 
mielus > mielz, 1 ve/;'lus > vUus > vielus > vielz, oc'lu > olu > 
wof > ueil. Forms like cueil and cueilz, it seems to me, sup- 
port the view advanced here. The o in this word could not 
diphthongize until the check caused by the 11 had been reduced. 
But this had been accomplished, when Wj had become I as in 
c611igis > cdllijis > colis > cuolis > cueilz and c611igo > c6l- 
lijo > colo > cueil. 

In the case of a, e, g the development is quite similar. 
On account of the potential presence of the parasitic i, these 
vowels could not follow the ordinary development of free a, 

1 The attempt which I made in Mod. Lang. Notes, v, col. 104, to explain 
the diphthong in mielz as due to analogy of vielz, is therefore unnecessary. 
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e, p. Their history is therefore parallel to that of a, e, g -f 
simple palatal with this difference that, owing to the con- 
tinued palatal pronunciation of I, the original condition of 
things has been preserved in the spoken language to the 
present day. The modern pronunciation of travail, conseil, 
grenoui/le contains the same potential parasitic i which existed 
here in the older stages of the language. The case of p alone 
presents some difficulty, in as much as it seems to show the 
development of this vowel in checked position to u. This 
explanation is however not the only one that presents itself. 
The darkening of the p > u may be due merely to the influ- 
ence of the following I, and would then be parallel to the 
well-known change of gi > ui in croiz and cruiz, conois and 
cunuis. 

In conclusion I would say, that all vowels before I must be 
looked upon as free. If it still be maintained that a, e, g 
show the development of the checked vowels, then the check 
must be analyzed not as Ij but as I, which is equivalent to 
saying that a, e, g are influenced in their development by the 
nature of the I and not at all by the nature of their free or 
checked position. 

JL. Examples are the following : 
nj — v^nja > viegne, -anja > agne (champagne), tenja > 
teigne, O.H.G. brunnja > bronja > brogne, ing^nju 
> engieing > engin, companjo > oompaing, conju > 
coing. 
gn — insegnat > enseignet, pogna > poigne, stagnu > es- 
taing, segnu > seing, plantaginem > plantain. 

ndj — verecondja > vergogne. 

The history of n and its parasitic i, as it is understood at 
present, may be stated as follows. The vowel preceding it 
was nasalized under all conditions, but the parasitic i developed 
only when ft was final. Since an fl like I is produced by a 
single articulation, vowels preceding it must have been free. 
Hence ing^nium became engenu > engieflu, venjam > viegne. 
For the rest, barring the difference of the nasal quality of the 
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vowel, the history of these words must have been similar to 
that of vowel -\- I, where ft was medial, or of vowel -\- simple 
palatal, where % was final, and further discussion is therefore 
unnecessary. 

Vowel -J- Mute -\- 1 or r. 

Consensus of opinion with regard to the effect of mute plus 
liquid on the preceding vowel, does not seem to have been 
reached so far. G. Paris mentioned pr, br, tr, dr as leaving 
the vowel free, while in the case of cr, gr, pi, bl the question 
must be decided in each individual case. A more sweeping 
statement was made by Schwan, who in the first edition of his 
Grammar classified a vowel + muta cum liquida as free, but 
his illustrative examples contain only tr, pr, br, gr, and Beh- 
rens in the third edition has allowed this definition to remain 
practically unchanged. Again Suchier, /. c, § 6, omits gr 
from this list, but he adds dr, pi, bl, besides adding the 
remark that in later learned words cl and gl also begin the 
following syllable. Menger finally gives only labial or dental 
+ I or r as making free position for all vowels ; cr and gr are 
said to leave only £ and o free, but not the other vowels, while 
cl and gl are only mentioned incidentally except in as much 
as they become I. The combinations in doubt are therefore 
cr, gr, pi, bl, cl, gl, tl, dl, and our discussion need be concerned 
only with these. 

I have already stated my belief that whenever consonant 
+ I or r followed a vowel in Latin, the preceding syllable 
was invariably open and the vowel free. It remains here to 
show that this belief is born out by the historical development. 
The large number of learned words, in this category will fur- 
nish additional proof, if their tonic vowel developed according 
to the regular law of free vowels. 

cr, gr. Wherever these combinations had changed to ir, the 
development is identical with that of vowel + complicated 
palatal ; cp. int^gru > enteir > entieir > entir, negru > neir, 
flagro > flair. When the stops have remained, the tonic 
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vowel was evidently free ; cp. * ale^ru > aliegre, alacre > 
allegre, acre > aigre, macru > maigre. x 

pi, bl. In a number of words b'l early became ul, as tabula 

> taula, parabola > paraula, nebula > n§ula. These diph- 
thongs then have the history of diphthongs, taula > tole, 
paraula > parole, n§ula > nieule. Where the labial remains, 
the preceding vowel was undoubtedly free ; §bulu > ieble, 
nebula > nieble, fl^bile ^>fiebh, ind^bile > endieble, pQpulu > 
pueble, mobile > mueble, flebile ~>feible, indebile > endeible, 
populu y-peuple, stopula > estouble > Made. Doplu > double, 
copula > couple, treple > treble are due to influence of doubter, 
coupler, trebler. 

c'l, g'l. All words, where these combinations have remained, 
are learned, but the tonic vowel, when it in any way develops 
according to popular tendencies, always shows the results of 
free position ; saeculu > sec'lu > Steele, siegle, sieule, *re_gula 

> riegle, aboculu > avuegle, secale > seigle. 

t'l, d'l. Words, where t'l and d'l did not develop into / form 
a class quite apart whose history is not fully understood. The 
examples are spatula > espadle > espalle > epaule, naodulu 

> modle > molle > moule, rQtulu > route, crotulat > croule, 
metula > meule. The explanation which is usually given 
admits assimilation to It and subsequent vocalization of the 
first I > m. 2 If the words were adopted early enough into 
the language to come under the influence of ten Brink's law, 
the check which is evident in their development must have 
been exercised by t'l or d'l, for the assimilation to 11 took place 
quite late ; cf. crodlez, Q. L. D. B., 205. At the present state 
of our knowledge, however, it will be impossible to answer 
this question definitely. 

There remain now of the original Latin combinations of 
two consonants only n, m, I, r, s -\- consonant, and the vowels 

1 In both of these words the digraph is merely a graphic sign for e ; cf. 
Meyer-Lubke, Rom. Oram., \ 223. 

'Cf. Forster, Rom. Stud., m, p. 184, and Gutheim, Ueber Konsonanten- 
Assimilation, p. 44. 
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preceding these combinations are invariably checked. A check 
is further made by a Latin geminated consonant, and by those 
geminated consonants which existed in the sixth century as 
the result of assimilation, as ps > ss and pt > it. Latin com- 
binations of more than two consonants always check the vowel 
after which they stand. 

Secondary Combinations of Consonants. 

The words belonging here are paroxytones and proparoxy- 
tones in which consonants, originally separated by an atonic 
vowel, are brought together through the syncope of the vowel. 
In paroxytones it is the vowel of the ultima which falls, but 
inasmuch as this did not take place until after the tonic 
vowel had changed or begun to change, no checking effect of 
this class of combinations is to be noted. 

The problem is different in proparoxytones. In certain 
cases, which have been enumerated above, 1 the penult fell 
long before the time when vowels in open syllables were 
lengthened, so that these combinations have identical influ- 
ence with the primary combinations of the same nature. In 
the majority of cases, however, the syncope of the penult 
takes place later, and the question is consequently more com- 
plicated. Everything depends here upon the chronological 
order of the different processes which these words underwent. 
These processes are principally the following three : (1) the 
lengthening of vowels in open syllables ; (2) the voicing of 
voiceless medial stops; (3) the falling of the atonic vowels. 
All three in their ultimate analysis are due to the same cause, 
viz., the change in the nature of the accent, which from a 
predominantly musical pitch-accent became a strong expira- 
tory stress-accent. In such an accent the whole energy of 
the word or stress-group is used up in the ictus on the tonic 
vowel, and the surrounding elements are in consequence 
wasted away. Thus the vowel ending the tonic syllable is 

'Cp.p. 10. 
3 
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lengthened, a voiceless tenuis in its neighborhood becomes a 
voiceless media passing rapidly further to a voiced media, and 
an atonic vowel is worn off to the neutral vowel sound (f) 
before it falls. 

There can be no question that the conclusions of Neumann, 
Z. f. R. Ph., xiv, p. 559 ff., must be accepted with regard to 
the chronological order of the processes involved. The syn- 
cope of the vowel of the penult is oldest when the vowel of 
the ultima was a, as rasica > rasca, d6bit& > debta. The 
greater resonance of the ultima helped to subdue the vowel of 
the penult. Since, however, g usually becomes ie in words of 
this class (*f<?rnita ^>fiente, etc.), it follows that the syncope 
is younger than the lengthening of vowels in open syllables. 
When the ultima contained the vowel u, the resonance was 
more evenly distributed between the two atonic syllables, 
and the penult was more slow in falling. In fact words like 
ctlbitum > cgbedu > cobde > coude, aetaticum > edadigu > 
edadgu > edage show that the vowel of the penult fell after 
the voicing of medial voiceless stops. 1 

There is one restriction to be noted here. When c (+ e, i) 
was the initial consonant of the atonic penult, it seems to 
have been reduced to j in early Popular Latin times. 2 This 
opinion, which it is impossible to substantiate with forms from 
early documents, is based upon the evidence afforded by the 
later development, as placitu > plait, placet > plaist. Nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that the initial consonant of the 
atonic penult (placitu) or of the pretonic syllable (vocitare) 

1 Rydberg, Die Enstehung des »-Lauies, TIpsala, 1896, p. 30 ff., overlooks 
the diphthongization of e just mentioned and as a result places the syncope 
of the penult before a in the ultima too early. " Obengenannte Synkopie- 
rungen mussen folglich alle vor Ende des v. Jahrh. vollendet gewesen sein 
und gehoren, wenigstens zum Teil (so z. B. die Typen manca, rasca, etc.) 
der altesten galloromanischen Zeit an," p. 33. On p. 32 he puts the 
change of c (+ o, o) > g as having taken place centuries before that of t > d, 
without citing the necessary proof. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Oram., \ 648, puts 
this development into the seventh century. 

*Cf. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., \\ 314 and 523. 
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had a different history from that of the initial consonant of 
the ultima. This development, which may be accepted as a 
fact, was of fundamental influence in the history of the ultima, 
as will be shown hereafter. 

All these processes precede the further development of a > 
a, e > e* and 5 > p™, since these vowels remain unchanged in 
words of this class. In other words, these vowels are checked 
by the new combinations of consonants caused by the syncope ; 
cf. gabata ~>jatte, rapidu > rade, debita > dette, semita > 
sente, cobita > O. Fr. coute, cobitu > coude. Since the de- 
velopment of a > a took place towards the end of the seventh 
century, it follows that the syncope was completed by that 
time. This view of the development is however not shared 
by all scholars. Meyer-Liibke, Rom. Gram., §§ 530 and 644 
and elsewhere, maintains that a, e, g remained unchanged, not 
because they were checked by the secondary combinations of 
consonants, but for the reason that in proparoxytones they 
were not lengthened. The conclusions which he draws in 
support of this theory from the development of anate > arte 
have already been objected to by Horning, Z. f. R. Ph., xv, 
p. 501. The whole theory is based upon the date which 
he ascribes to the fall of the ultima, and before proceeding 
further it will be necessary to define our position with regard 
to this development. 

Meyer-Liibke maintains that the ultima fell before the 
syncope of the penult in words like cttbitum > kobedu, 
Rom. Gram., § 313. When the ultima in words of this class 
remained as e, it is not a supporting vowel, but the result of 
the rhythm of the word. Wherever the rhythm was trochaic 
(— -) as in sSrvu, amo the ultima disappeared, but where 
a dactyl (— - *) prevailed the penult fell and the ultima 
remained. On this basis he explains the retention of the 
ultima in alt e ru > altre, tSmp'lu > temple, s6m e nu > somme, 
al 9 nu > alne, caPmu > chalme, p&t 9 re > pedre, c6bedu > cobde 
> coude, -aticu > -ddegu > -age, ptimice > ponce, etc. Cases 
where the ultima in proparoxytones has disappeared, as placitu 
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> plait, digitu > deit, -agine > ain, are explained on the basis 
of an earlier syncope. Finally the accuracy of the theory is 
based upon such comparisons as ctibitu > coude and subtus > 
souz, pulice > puce and calce > chaux, cSgnitu > cointe and 
sanctu > saint. 

It seems to me, however, that the following reasons militate 
forcibly against the accuracy of Meyer-Lubke's doctrine. 

1. A tendency like that to lengthen vowels in open sylla- 
bles must in the nature of things attack all vowels alike. 
Hence a, e, g in proparoxytones must have been lengthened 
just as g and o. Since, moreover, the change of a > a, I > f 
and o > p" was later than the syncope, the check caused by 
the new combination of consonants is sufficient to account for 
their lack of development. 

2. The ultima in paroxytones does not fall until after the 
change of a > a, e > f, g > o". Meyer-Liibke admits this 
fact in § 644, without seeming to notice the evident contra- 
diction of his argument. The date of this process is given by 
Eydberg, I. c, p. 43-44, as the eighth century. 

3. Meyer-Liibke's dactylic rhythm as the cause for the re- 
tention of the ultima in proparoxytones does not explain the 
atonic vowel in words like pejor > pire, major > rnaire, melior 

> mieldre, minor > mendre, insimul > ensemble, senior > 
Oaths, sendra, apju > ache (atse), sabju > sage, simju > singe, 
where we certainly have a supporting vowel which developed 
to make the final consonantal combinations pronounceable. 

4. The comparison of cubitum with subtus is inadequate, 
since original labial -J- dental had been assimilated to tt in the 
second century ; cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grundr., i, p. 364 ; subtus 
was therefore sottus in the sixth century. Cointe does not 
necessarily derive from cognitu, but it may be the feminine 
form generalized ; cf. Neumann, Z. f. R. Ph., xiv, p. 563. 
The case of calce > chaux, pulice > puce presents more diffi- 
culty and will be considered below. 

In view of all these facts it seems to me erroneous and 
unnecessary to place the falling of the ultima earlier than the 
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syncope of the penult. In my opinion the development was 
as follows. 

The syncope of the penult was gradual, depending partly 
on the resonance of the ultima and partly on the nature of 
the consonants which surrounded the vowel of the penult. 
Reasons advanced by Rydberg, I. c, p. 29 ff., make it extremely 
probable that the suppression of this syllable under favorable 
conditions was practiced without interruption in popular speech 
from the earliest times, and some of the irregularities mentioned 
below may probably find their explanation through such an 
early syncope. When the process was completed, the language 
possessed only paroxytones, some of which had a single conso- 
nant before the ultima and others a combination of consonants. 
When the ultima now began to disappear, it fell after all single 
consonants and after all those combinations of consonants 
which could readily be combined according to the inherent 
tendencies of the language into a single crescendo expiratory 
effort. If on the other hand the combination was new or 
unusual or could not be readily thus combined, the ultima 
remained in the form of the neutral vowel sound of the 
language, as the result of the effort expended in pronouncing 
the last consonant, thus making or leaving the word bisylla- 
bic, and the tonic vowel was checked, if it had not already, 
as e and o, changed to a diphthong. 

Thus the ultima falls after liquid plus stop or spirant, and 
if the stop or spirant is voiced, it now becomes voiceless 
through the crescendo effort of expiration ; cf. servu > serf, 
perdo > peii, cal'du > chalt, ver'de > vert. If the ultima, 
however, is preceded by a consonant plus liquid or by liquid 
plus liquid (except geminated liquid and rm or rn) it remains 
as in fabru > feme, doplu > double, coperc'lu > couvercle, 
cal'mu > ehaume, alnu > aune, somnu > somne > somme, 
scamnu > esohamme, 1 -umine > ume. The same is true after 
sm and no (+ e, i) as in baptismu > baptesme, metipsimu > 
medesme, lynce > Ponce. 

1 Rydberg, I. c, p. 44, draws from these forms the valid conclusion that 
the assimilation of m'n had not yet taken place, when the ultima fell. 
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The absence of the ultima in certain proparoxytones is read- 
ily explained on the same basis. An examination of such cases 
shows in every instance combinations of consonants which are 
easily combined in a single expiratory effort. These combi- 
nations are illustrated by the types njftidu > netedu > nettu > 
net, peditu > pededu > peddu > pet, dlgitu > dejidu > deidu 

> deit, gtirgite > gorjite > gorjte > govt, -agine > -ajine > 
-aim, vtfcitu > vojidu > vuqjidu > ?rao#, cOlligo > cdllijo > 
co/o "> cmoZ > cwe#. 

Groups of consonants on the other hand which no longer 
existed or which had never existed in the language require a 
supporting vowel ; cf. tepidu > tiebidu > tiebde > fo'ede, cii- 
bitu > coude, jilvene >jovene ^>juefne, St^phanu > Estienne, 
resinu > resne, sedicu > siedigu > siedgu > siedge > ste^e, 
-aticu > a^e, rilmice > ronce, CQtnite > comfe > confe, Iiqs- 
pite > ospfe > osfe (cf. hoste > os£), canabe > chanve, asinu 

> osne, ordine > ordne > orne, decimu > diefme > dime. 
The only serious difficulty to this opinion is presented by 

words like calce and pulice, already noticed above, which show 
a difference in their French forms (chntt and pulce). Only 
few similar examples exist in the language, cf. dulce > dol6, 
falce > falc (faux), and pollice > polce, salice > salce. It 
must be admitted that in both sets of words the conditions are 
sufficiently similar to warrant our expectation of finding iden- 
tical results. As a matter of fact, salice occurs in O. Fr. both 
as salce and sale, and these forms may contain the key to the 
riddle. It is well known that the color of the / differed accord- 
ing to its position, being ' pinguis ' before consonants, ' exilis ' 
before vowels and when geminated. 1 Therefore we have to 
posit dotee, fatce, caiee, but salice, pulice, pollice, and of these 
two Z's it is I which most readily combines with the following 
articulation. To be sure in salice the nature of the I changed 
after the syncope, but it does not seem impossible that for a 
short time it maintained enough of its original color to pre- 
vent a ready union with the following consonant, and that 

1 Cf. Seelman, I. c, p. 326. 
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would explain the retention of the ultima. It must not be 
forgotten that l'c (with the addition of I'r) is the only instance 
in which the vowel of the penult had not been syncopated in 
very early times when this syllable began with I. It is often 
asserted that I changed to u most readily after the vowel a. If 
this be true, its guttural quality must have been most promi- 
nent after this vowel, and this may be the explanation of the 
doublets salce and sale'. In pulce and polce on the other hand 
the quality of the I did not change until after the ultima had 
become firmly established. I offer this explanation as a pos- 
sible solution of the difficulty. That a slight difference in the 
color of the I may affect the fate of the ultima is shown by the 
development of altu > (h)alt, and helmu > helme, alnu > alne. 

The tonic vowels in proparoxytones were therefore always 
free when the penult began with a single consonant; but e 
and o alone can show the effects of the consequent lengthen- 
ing, while the further development of a, e, g is hindered by 
a secondary check caused by the falling of the vowel of the 
penult. The examples in point will bear out the accuracy of 
this rule, and the exceptions are probably the result of an 
early syncope. 

e. T^pidu > liede, St^phanu > Estienne, ant^phona > an- 
tienne, sedicu > siege, pe/licu > piege, m^dicu > miege, decimu 
> dime, f§mita> fiente, fr§mita> < /Wenfe, fyvetru^ jiertre. Ex- 
ceptions are ge^ieru > gendre, t^neru > tendre. O.Fr. giembre 
(> g^mere) and criembre (> tr^mere) may have their diphthong 
from g^tnit > gient and tr^mit > crient, and are therefore not 
necessarily parallel to gendre and tendre. Pectine, according 
to Meyer-Lubke, Z.J. R. Ph., vm, p. 237, should have become 
*pigne. His explanation is that the language " singulares singu- 
lar behandelt" and this remark is no doubt correct in view of 
the fact that the word in the sixth century must have been pro- 
nounced peit'ine. O.Fr. resne does not derive from rgtina but 
resinu, cf. Meyer-Lubke, Neutrum, p. 137, and Korting, s. v. 

p. *Jovine >juefne, (mobile > mueble), movita > muete, 
vocitu > vuoit > vuit, *eggitat > cuidet. Exceptions are 
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CQphinu > coffre, EhQdanu > Rhosne, elemQsyna > almosne, 
hgrnine >> homme, cQmite > eonte, dgmitu > donte, canonicu 

> chanonge, abrQtonu > aurone, cognitu > coint. 

a. Only a few typical examples need to be cited. Rapidu 

> rade, gabata ~>jatte, -aticu > age, rasica > rasche, amita 

> awfe, Lazara > Lazdre. Where a palatal follows the vowel 
we find the diphthong ai; placitu > plait, facimus ^>faimes, 
facitis ~>faites. Exceptions are chainse and aisne. The latter 
derives from acinu, but it is either a late importation or we 
have to accept Meyer-Liibke's explanation, Rom. Gram. § 531, 
that ci before I and n becomes is. Chainse is irregular, whether 
it derives from camice or from camisi as Grober puts it, Arch. 
Lot. Lex., i, p. 541 . 

e. Debita > dette, bebita > bette, netidu > net, peditu > 
pet, haereticu > erege, tredece > treze, semita > sente, cenere 
>• eendre, domenica > dimanehe. Before a palatal the diph- 
thong ei arises as in explecitu > espleit, sollecitu > solicit, 
degitu > deit. In O. Fr. reisne or resne (< resinu) the i is 
merely graphic, and ei stands for e. The history of peisle > 
poisle > poUe from pe(n)sile alone is obscure and the vowel 
remains unexplained. 

p. Cobitu > coude, cpbita > O. Fr. coute, dobitas > doutes, 
dodece > douze, sobitus > sonde, romice > ronce, pomice > 
ponce, romigat > range, comulat > comble, nomeru > nombre, 
ponere > pondre. 

Words in which the penult begins with a combination of 
consonants checking the tonic vowels are so regular that it is 
unnecessary to cite examples. The only cases to be mentioned 
particularly are those whose penult begins with x. The 
examples are taxitat > tastet, intoxicat > entoschet, fraxinu > 
fraisne, caxinu > chaisne, Saxone > Saisne, buxita > boiste, 
texere > listre, proximu > prueisme, and because their his- 
tory seems to have been identical, also muccidu > moiste and 
flaccidu > *flaiste ^>flaistre. Since Latin xt is reduced to st, 1 
it would look as though the syncope had taken place earlier 

1 Cf. Meyer-Lubke, Bom. Gram., ? 403 f. 
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in taxitare > taster, intoxicare > entoschier than in the other 
words. The consideration of this feature does, however, not 
belong into the domain of this paper. Where a parasitic i 
developed, the further development must have been identical 
with that of vowel + complicated palatal. The diphthongs 
ai and oi remained as such, while gi and oi became iei > i 
and uoi > uei. If the history of muccidu and flaccidu is 
correctly understood, —cci- must have been pronounced like x, 
i. e., es. 

It is evident now that the terms ' free ' and ' checked ' can 
be applied to vowels only with reference to the consonantal 
conditions as they existed in the sixth century. From this 
point of view their definition should read as follows. 

Free vowels are : 

1. All simple final vowels. 

2. All simple vowels in hiatus. 

3. All simple vowels before a single medial consonantal 
articulation, whether labial (p, b, v), dental (t, -8, d, s, z, r, t), 
nasal (n, m) or palatal (k, g, It', g', j, s', t', r', I, ft). 

4. All simple vowels before consonant -\~ I or r. 

5. All simple vowels in monosyllables. 1 

6. All diphthongs existing in the sixth century, regardless 
of the consonants which follow. 

Checked vowels are : 

1. All simple vowels followed by a complicated conso- 
nantal articulation. These are I, r, m,n,s-\- consonant, and 
t + s, d -\- z and t -\~ s. 

2. All simple vowels followed by a Latin or Romanic 
geminated consonant. 

3. All simple vowels followed by a group of more than 
two consonants. 

John E. Matzke. 

1 The consideration of vowels in monosyllables has been omitted in this 
paper, because this class of words presents no particular difficulty. The 
principle regulating their development is stated by Behrens in the third 
edition of Schwan's Qrammatik, \ 33. 



